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him still more dangerous subjects, and he fought hard to
prevent it. In this, however, he was against the majority of
his own people, and at last he submitted with a very bad grace. .

Once again Rhodes had scored a point ia his long duel with
the Boer President But the President tried to checkmate his
rival by means of excessive rates on the Transvaal section of
the railway, hoping to compel merchants to send their goods
v& Delagoa Bay and the Netherlands Railway Company
running through the Boer Republic. By this and other means
of a remarkably tricky character Kruger very nearly defeated
Rhodes. But he went a step too far by an action famous
at the time as * the closing of the drifts.' He was bold
enough to proclaim that no goods whatever could be brought
into the Transvaal over the fords of the Vaal River, thereby
stopping a regular service of ox-waggons which Cecil Rhodes
had organized for conveying the farmers* goods to a point of the
railway beyond the control of the rival company.

This prohibition raised a storm of protest not only from the
British, but from the Dutch in Cape Colony and the Boers of
the Orange River State. Kruger and the Transvaal stood
alone, and when Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who had just
become Colonial Secretary, threatened war if the obnoxious
regulation was not abolished, the Boer President was prudent
enough to withdraw from his position, Again Rhodes had
-beaten Kruger fairly and squarely, but on the last day of this
same year, 1895, an event occurred which at one blow toppled
the Cape Premier from his pedestal of power, and launched the
British Government into a dilemma which had disastrous con-
sequences. This was the famous Jameson Raid, which first
revealed to Europe the tension of the political situation ia
South Africa,